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A Movement Named Antigonish 


Once on the campus of St. Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, during an intermission between 
sessions of a conference, a Baptist minister from a rural 
community was observed in an animated conversation with 


the Roman Catholic Bishop of the Diocese. A few 
moments later, Bishop John R. MacDonald said to the 
writer of these notes: “I want all the people of Nova Scotia 
to feel at home on the campus of this university, and I 
mean all the people.” It was an incident, but it was reveal- 
ing of the spirit and personal resources of those who ad- 
ministered the institution. 

An important contribution of “St. FX,” as the people 
thereabout call it, is interpreted by Alexander F. Laidlaw 
in a new book, The Campus and the Community (Mont- 
real, Harvest House, 1961. $2.75). The sub-title reads: 
“The Global Impact of the Antigonish Movement.” The 
movement bearing the name of a small town in Nova 
Scotia, peopled mainly by Roman Catholics of Scottish de- 
scent, is actually the program of the Extension Department 
of the University, now known throughout the world for its 
particular emphasis in adult education among farmers, 
fishermen, and miners. 

The movement is called a “blending of adult education, 
Christian ethics, and a program of social justice directed 
through a university extension department,” by Alexander 
Laidlaw, who was for a time one of the educators ad- 
ministering the Movement. It is, he emphasizes, “basically 
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an educational approach to social progress and not simply 
an economic movement.” 

It has in its early stages, he makes clear, emphasized 
economic issues and has encouraged the people in their 
social action to organize democratic economic institutions 
among themselves. For this reason, the Antigonish Move- 
ment has with oversimplification been called a “cooperative 
movement” by many visitors not fully acquainted with its 
origins and methods. 

Out of various humble beginnings, the pattern of the 
Antigonish Movement emerged and developed with an 
awareness of the need for education of adult persons 
living in communities and not on the campus. First they 
brought people to short and uncommon schools at the 
University ; later they took the University to the people. 

The program is both rural and urban. It is carried on 
among people of all faiths—by staff members of various 
faiths. Once Roman Catholic educators visited a fishing 
village, with all Protestant inhabitants, at intervals for over 
13 years before the people would study their situation and 
determine a course of action. Mass meetings were held 
in order to persuade the people to organize themselves 
in study clubs of ten people each, they to determine their 
convener or leader. Dr. Laidlaw quotes from the first 
circular letter sent by Dr. M. M. Coady to the study clubs, 
which once numbered about one thousand with perhaps 
10,000 members: “It should be borne in mind from the 
very outset that our studies should all tend to the solution 
of the actual difficulties confronting us today. When we 
master the fundamental business principles and discover 
our economic possibilities, then the actual work of under- 
taking business ventures in line with our certain conclu- 
sions will be in order.” Dr. Laidlaw adds: “The business 
ventures began to appear very soon.” 

There had been cooperatives in Nova Scotia before the 
Antigonish Movement, but the Movement’s activities lent 
broad and effective encouragement. Credit unions were 
organized at an early date. The credit union had a sort 
of basic role. Through it people learned to work together 
and to educate one another; through it they sometimes 
encouraged other forms of economic cooperation: stores, 
health insurance, housing, fisherman’s federations, farmers 
marketing, and labor unions. Under a woman’s division, 
hundreds of groups took up studies of home making. 

“Adult education by means of economic cooperation” 
is one of the generalizing terms often used to describe the 
movement. But Dr. Laidlaw states that cooperatives “were 
never regarded as an end in themselves . . .; they were 
promoted both as instruments of education and as a means. 
to a better social order.” Msgr. Coady used to put it thus: 
“Through credit unions, cooperative stores, lobster fac- 
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tories, and sawmills, we are laying the foundation for 
an appreciation of Shakespeare and grand opera.” 

The late Msgr. M. M. Coady was an honored educator 
whose activities resulted in making the University known 
throughout Canada, the U. S., and other parts of the world. 
A pioneer who helped him was Dr. J. J. Tompkins, an 
educator who patiently taught and inspired fishermen on 
their wharves. Hugh MacPherson managed the college 
farm and planted seeds in the realm of ideas as well as in 
the ground. Sister Marie Michael, A. B. MacDonald, 
Father M. J. MacKinnon are only a few of the others who 
had influential roles. (Mr. Laidlaw’s own contribution is 
well known among educators of Canada and the U. S.) 

The latest venture of “the university in shirt sleeves” 
is the organization of the Coady International Institute 
for the systematic training of students from abroad, es- 
tablished with the aid of a large gift from Cardinal 
Cushing of Boston. The Institute’s program was described 
in this Service, December 10, 1960. An announcement of 
the Institute quoted Msgr. Coady as saying: “Truth is 
non-denominational and at the disposal of all.” The Insti- 
tute has its own building on the campus. The Institute 
can accommodate 50 students, 20 of whom will be specially 
selected personnel from Latin America. 


The Churches Becoming the Church 


“The central thrust” of Samuel McCrea Cavert’s book, 
On the Road to Christian Unity, “is to indicate why and 
how ‘the churches are becoming more truly the Church’ ”’ 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1961. $3.75). 

“The greatest obstacle to a unity beyond our present 
denominational system is our persistent inclination to look 
backward—to Thomas Aquinas, to Luther, to Calvin, to 
Wesley, or to some other point of reference in the past,” 
Dr. Cavert writes. The author writes out of some 40 
years of experience as executive secretary in the U.S.A. 
for the World Council of Churches, and as general Secre- 
tary of the National and Federal Councils. 

“We all need to recover,” he states, “the New Testament 
conception of Christians as the Pilgrim People.” “A Pil- 
grim people are not permitted to settle down comfortably 
at any stage. They must think of themselves as ‘not 
having received what was promised, but having seen it 
and greeted it from afar’ (Heb. 11:13 RSV). For those 
who see the Christian community in these terms, renewal 
and reformation are always insistent principles of its life.” 

“A Survey of a Half Century” is written by Dr. Cavert 
in terms of the missionary road, the life and work road, 
and the faith and order road, making mention freely of 
personalities as well as movements. Thus William Temple, 
William Adams Brown, Charles H. Brent, Nathan Séder- 
bloom, G. K. A. Bell, and others receive due recognition. 
Dr. Cavert mentions his great presonal debt to his teacher 
at Union Theological Seminary, Dr. Brown, and to Dr. 
Temple who as Archbishop of Canterbury embodied his 
“highest ideal of ecumenical leadership.” 

While Dr. Cavert appraises events in positive terms, 
he writes with the perspective that has been characteristic 
of his life and work. He includes a section on “the non- 
cooperating Protestants and the ecumenical movement.” 
He notes Protestant-Catholic relationship in realistic terms, 
mentioning the more irenic climate that is evident in some 
places and the rigidities that still obtain. He quotes a 
well-known bishop as stating that there seemed to be a 
great deal of ecumenical interest at a convention of a reli- 
gious body, “but it was a sideshow.” 

“How many congregations ever pray even for parishes 


of other denominations in their own town?” is one of Dr, 
Cavert’s searching questions. His suggestions of what 
might be done under a full expression of the ecumenical 
spirit reveal the gap which exists between the plans of 
the Ecumenists and the activities of denominations and 
local churches. 


Unity matters, he concludes, because the lack of it draws 
men away from Christ, and unity is indispensable to 
witnessing for Christ. And the spirit of unity requires 
visible form, “In the Christian view, spirit and body are 
not separable.” 


What Are American Values? 


“The idea that the furthering of the brotherhood of 
man under the fatherhood of God calls for the outreach 
of the churches to the far corners of the world on errands 
of mercy, to assist evolution toward a better life, and 
to further mutually helpful cooperation among all peoples” 
is declared to be one of the “values of religion in American 
life” in a booklet, Traditional Values in American Life 
by Ralph Henry Gabriel (Washington, D. C., The United 
States National Commission for UNESCO, 1960. 2nd 
Edition, Revised). Dr. Gabriel, a well-known historian, 
formerly taught at Yale, and is now on the faculty of the 
School of International Service at American University. 

The study was prepared for use in a series of round- 
table discussions on the theme, “Traditional Values in 
Modern Life in India and the United States,” held con- 
currently in India and in the United States under the 
sponsorships of the respective National Commissions for 
UNESCO. A paper on traditional values in Indian life 
was also prepared. 


“Every society,” writes Professor Gabriel, “creates ideal 
images of what the behavior in thought and action of its 
members should be. When taken together these images 
express the vision of the good life that the people of the 
society have achieved. Values vary in importance. Stand- 
ards of good values do not have the same rank in the 
hierarchy of values as those of the basic ethical code of 
the society. Custom regulates manners. Formal laws sanc- 
tion much of the ethical code. As civilizations evolve in 
the processes of history, values change. Each generation 
combines the tradition it has inherited from the past with 
the knowledge that springs from the experienced present 
to formulate and reformulate the values which guide 
the conduct of its values.” 

After considering “the tradition out of which American 
values have come,” Professor Gabriel both lists and dis- 
cusses values of the American people in relation to politics, 
law, religion, education, social life, science, the economy, 
the arts, and international relations. 

Among “the complex of values that has emerged to 
guide this economy,” are, among various other items, the 
following : 

“Private enterprise is valued because it gives oppor- 
tunity for the creative potentialities of the entrepreneur 
or of corporate management, because it gives the entrepre- 
neur the largest measure of freedom in working out the 
destinies of the particular concern, and because the op- 
portunities of sharing in the profits resulting from 
successful management provide a stimulus for individual 
effort. ... 

“The profit system is modified or limited by govern- 
ment entry into the economy through laws dealing with 
manufacturing and price competition, such as those dealing 
with monopolies, unfair methods of competition, and rate- 
fixing for public utilities. ... 
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“Social security for the individual person is valued. . . . 

“The mixed American economy may be accurately de- 
scribed as a general welfare economy. It is a blend of 
private enterprise and the undertakings of a general wel- 
fare state. It is neither classically ‘capitalist’ nor ‘socialist.’ 
It blends basic reliance upon individual initiative with 
group action and governmental initiative—when necessary 
to insure the achievement of social ideals.” 


Theology as an Act of Gratitude 


Robert McAfee Brown in his inaugural address as 
Auburn Professor of Systematic Theology chose to discuss 
“the attitude that the theologian must bring to his work,” 
the text of which is published in Union Seminary Quar- 
tely Review, Special Issue, December, 1960 (3041 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N. Y. 60 cents a copy). 

“Tt has become increasingly clear to me that the distine- 
tive word in the Christian vocabulary is the word grace,” 
says Professor Brown. “If grace is the distinctively Chris- 
tian word,” the word for response in the Protestant world 
to the grace of God is gratitude. “Gratitude is what must 
characterize our dealings with God because grace is what 
characterizes God’s dealings with us.” 

Confirmations of this generalization have come to Pro- 
fessor Brown more frequently in the chapel than in the 
study. And the hymn best expresses the “Protestant stance 
of gratitude.” 

The one hymn, states the lecturer, that best sums up 
the Protestant reaction to the gospel is Now Thank le 
All Our God by Martin Rinkart, the German Lutheran 
pastor (1586-1649). 

There are many ways to be grateful and the theologian’s 
way is to be a theologian—that is what the grace of God 
calls for—to show gratitude by thinking about what his 
grace means. 

Developing the theme Professor Brown stated that 
theology “as an act of gratitude must be a confessional 
theology, a church theology, a listening theology ... a 
modest theology . .. , a theology of wonder.” 

It is better to sing Luther’s hymns, concluded Professor 
Brown, than to read his The Bondage of the Will, and 
“praying one of Calvin’s prayers is usually a deeper act 
of gratitude than reading his Letter to Cardinal Sadolet.’’ 


Pilate’s Question 


“Truth must be an answer to the whole longing which 
is the life of man,” said George A. Buttrick in his in- 
augural address on assuming the Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Visiting Professorship, at Union Theological Seminary. 
The title was “What Is Truth?” and the text appeared in 
Union Seminary Quarterly Review, 3041 Broadway, New 
York 27, N. Y., special issue, December, 1960. (60 cents 
a copy.) 

The common man may identify truth as something said 
on the witness stand in the law court, and the scientists 
in the universities appear to emphasize fragments of truth. 

The English poet, Francis Thompson, is quoted with 
approval by Dr. Buttrick. Thompson wrote in “The Hound 
of Heaven” that the “shaken mists a space unsettle” and 
we may glimpse “the hid battlements of Eternity.” “This 
definition,” said the lecturer, “seems to me to be true to 
the truth. This movingly echoes my own broken life and 
experience.” 

“Truth is never the logical sequence. . . . It is like light 
or music.” 

“One ... feature of Bible truth is this: it speaks to the 
whole man. . . . The New Testament talks not about ex- 
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cogitating the truth, not about debating it, not about 
fashioning it into philosophies. It talks about doing it. 
It is something posed over against man’s total life. 

“How can truth be anything less than God Himself? 
How can any creature know God except as God may be 
pleased to show himself: aletheia—‘the unveiling of the 
mystery’ ?” 


The Importance of Witnesses 


Professor Abraham J. Heschel, in an address before 
the American Jewish Committee, New York, 1960, com- 
mented on Isaiah 43: 12,13, as follows: 

“*You are my witnesses, says the Lord, and I am God.’ 
A rabbi of the second century took the statement to mean: 
‘If you are my witnesses I am God; if you cease to be my 
witnesses I am not God.’ This is one of the boldest words 
ever uttered in Jewish literature, and full of meaning. If 
there are no witnesses there is no God to be met. There 
is a mystery, an enigma, a darkness past finding out. For 
God to be present we have to be witnesses. The modern 
Jew is a messenger who forgot the message. To recall, 
to revive the memory, as well as renew his openness is his 
most important task. There are no proofs for the existence 
of God; there are only witnesses.” (American Jewish 
Yearbook, New York, 1961, p. 144.) 


A Young Psychiatrist on Psychiatry 


“In some way our hearts must live,” declares Robert 
Coles, M.D., in an article, “A Young Psychiatrist Looks 
At His Profession,” in The Atlantic Monthly, Boston 16, 
Mass., July, 1961. He comments on the tendencies of 
psychiatric institutions to become bureaucracies, “the 
troubles . . . rooted in the very nature of our job,” and 
on that most pressing concern—‘“the manner of ourselves.” 

Maybe it is too late to do anything about the trends 
toward bureaucracy, maybe “much of this cannot be 
stopped.” But it is instructive to recall the way Darwin, 
Freud, and Sir Alexander Fleming worked—‘all in so 
simple and creative a fashion, and all with so 
little red tape and money.” 

As for difficulties rooted in the nature of the job, Dr. 
Coles observes that “man’s thoughts and feelings” cannot 
be easily understood. “Among the greatest mysteries be- 
fore us are the unmarked pathways running from the pe- 
ripheral nervous system to the thinking areas in the brain.” 
“Often we can understand illnesses that we cannot so 
readily treat.” Sometimes the psychiatrist, while achieving 
no solutions, can induce in persons some peace and minds 
seeking further aid. “It is possible that our present prob- 
lems may give way to worse ones as we get to know 
more.” 

But “the manner of ourselves” is regarded by Dr. Coles 
as “the most pressing concern.” Psychiatrists are generally 
serving only persons with high income. Once there were 
psychiatrists curious and bold; now “there are the care- 
fully well-adjusted and certified.” “When the heart dies, 
we slip into wordy and doctrinaire caricatures of life... . 
If we become cold, and our language frosty, then our es- 
trangement is complete.” 

Unlike their brethern in Europe, American psychia- 
trists generally are “afraid” to recognize common heritage 
with theologians and artists. “Our work is with the human 
condition, and we might do well to talk with Reinhold 
Niebuhr about the ‘nature and destiny of man.’ . . . Per- 
haps we are too frightened and too insecure to recognize 
our very brothers. This is a symptom of the estranged.” 

“Perhaps if we dared to be free, more would be revealed 
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than we care to admit.” “It is more by being than by doing 
that the meaningful and deeply felt communion between 
us and our patients will emerge. . . . I think our own lives 
and problems are part of the therapeutic process. .. . It 
is through our emotions that the hands of our healing flex 
and function, reach out, and finally touch... . 

“We can hope that, with some of the feeling of what 
Martin Buber calls ‘I-Thou’ quietly and lovingly nurtured 
in some of our patients, there may be more friendliness 
about us. This would be no small happening, and it is 
for this that we must work. Alert against dryness and 
the stale, smiling with others and occasionally at our- 
selves, we can read and study; but maybe wince, shout, 
cry, and love, too. Really, there is much less to say than 
to affirm by living. I would hope that we would dare to 
accept ourselves fully and offer ourselves freely to a 
quizzical and apprehensive time and to uneasy and restless 
people.” 


A Physician Studies Prayer 


Prayer by man reveals many facets, “a reflection of 
many of the varied and innumerable attitudes” of man- 
kind, writes Robert D. Pearson, a physician, in a paper 
read before the Adult Forum of the Scarsdale Community 
Baptist Church, New York. This review is prepared from 
manuscript. 

Dr. Pearson states that he considered prayer only by 
means of his training in science. His search of the Index 
Medicus for 15 years revealed that apparently physicians 
have not written on prayer for medical journals, but fur- 
ther search indicated that psychologists had done some 
writing on prayer. Convinced that “science and religion 
complement each other,” Dr. Pearson attempted a some- 
what limited investigation by the methods of science: 
compilation of data on how prayer might have come into 
being and on some of the theories related thereto. Through 
this method he himself has acquired a more meaningful 
appreciation of personal prayer and added depth and 
understanding. 

“Regardless . . . of the definition we give of prayer 
or what we think of it personally we must admit that in 
all levels of society and cultures, and in all the religions of 
the world, men pray. Prayer is the heart of religion and 
is universal.” 

“In the specific act of worship prayer takes many forms 
... There are many symbols . . ., the rosary, the shrine, 
the crucifix, candles on the altar, incense, music playing 
quietly in the background—all of which make the wor- 
shipper more sensitive to his emotions and help him com- 
municate more readily with his God.” 

Social psychologists, Dr. Pearson states, have advanced 
several theories regarding prayer. One of these is that 
prayer is mainly auto-suggestion. Another is that each 
individual is a community of selves because of the activity 
of his imagination. The individual cannot be isolated. One 
of his forms of conversation is that with an idealized per- 
son—such as God. “Prayer is quite obviously communion 
with that symbolic person or with God represented by this 
symbol.” “Prayer thus appears to be a normal and general 
form of conversation.” “In the usual churchly individual, 
it becomes the prayer of more or less formal petition, 
adoration, and communion; but in others it may be just 
the experience of meditation, day-dreaming, . . . conscious 
planning for the realization of a better self, or surrender 
to an objective, personal, Supreme Being.” 

Dr. Pearson refers to his experience with two “terrible 
medical emergencies.” In one, a beautiful child of six years 
died, the father committed suicide, and the mother had to 


be committed to a mental hospital. He thought for a time 
that he could never pray again. But a short time later 
during a new terrible emergency, he relates, “I found 
myself turning again to God as if I had never strayed.” 

No one can measure the force motivating the operation 
of prayer in the universe, Dr. Pearson concludes. “Some- 
thing there is, though, that is elemental in man, whose . . . 
spiritual sustenance is prayer; something there is that is 
often as driving a fundamental need as any physical one 
in the biology books; something that reaches out in spite 
of frustration and geography and hard logic, to claim un- 
dying faith. Not to us is it given, apparently, to know the 
influence of the words we speak to God—only to realize, 
in our hearts, that few of us can live without them.” 


Religion and Mental Health 


“There are two important ways in which modern psy- 
chology has been related to religion in the western world. 
The first of these arose when psychologists took the data 
of religious life as relevant material for empirical study. 
This fact gave birth to the ‘psychology of religion.’ This 
development since 1895 is no different in principle from 
other applications of psychological theory and methodol- 
ogy which brought into being the fields of educational 
psychology, industrial psychology, social psychology, clini- 
cal psychology, vocational psychology, and the like. The 
second relationship emerged as clinical psychology became 
more directly involved in psychotherapy during the past 
two decades. Because of this turn of events we are now 
witnessing a more fundamental convergence of psychology 
and religion.” 

The above generalization is from an article, “Links Be- 
tween Psychology and Religion,” by Russell J. Becker in 
Pastoral Psychology, “Special Issue on Religion and 
Mental Health,” Manhasset, N. Y., May, 1961. Paul E. 
Johnson is guest editor. The statement by Professor 
Becker of Yale Divinity School is part of a symposium 
presented at a meeting of the American Psychological 
Association, and originally printed in The American 
Psychologist. 

The periodical also contains a survey of the report of 
a committee on the “Relation of Christian Faith to Health” 
adopted by the General Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., 1960. The full text is avail- 
able from the Office of the General Assembly, Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa., at 20 cents a copy. 


“Religious Television” 


Everett C, Parker’s book, Religious Television, empha- 
sizes “What to do and how” (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1961. $4.00). The book is a manual containing 
both theory and practical methods for a ministry to the 
public by means of television and also for application of 
moral and religious principles “to the secular aspects of 
television broadcasting.” It is prepared as a “comprehen- 
sive guide” for ministers, for persons who plan and 
produce TV programs over local stations, for students of 
ethical aspects of mass communication, and for all “de- 
sirous of improving the artistic and moral standards of 
all television broadcasting.” Mr. Parker is director of 
the Office of Communication of the United Church of 
Christ ond vice-chairman of the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission, National Council of Churches. 

Television, writes Mr. Parker, is “dominating” the use 
of much leisure time. It seems to have changed the prac- 
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tices of politics and of government. “It is an instrumen- 
tality that cannot be ignored by any institution that is con- 
cerned with how the minds and wills of people are being 
affected.” 


The great world conflicts require “that the ministry and 
the evangel take on new dimensions.” “The religious fel- 
lowship, just to survive, needs to make the power of 
its faith felt outside its own membership. No longer 
can the church be gathered only within the four walls of 
one building. No longer can the clergyman fulfill the role 
of pastor just to those persons listed on his membership 
rolls. Television affords one major opportunity for the 
church to abandon exclusiveness and to penetrate the 
surrounding life of the community and of the whole 
culture.” 

Among many issues considered by Mr. Parker in the 
closing chapter, “Christian Perspective on Mass Com- 
munication” is the question, “Does the individual living 
under the impact of the mass media any longer have the 
freedom to make up his mind?’ The communications 
industries, he states, are actually evangelists of the gospel 
of “gracious living,” and production-consumption is “the 
means to salvation.” He observes that those who control 
programs are unwilling to devote “just a little time in the 
prime evening hours” to programs that may alert the 
public to public issues, may educate, or may weigh spiritual 
issues or “elevate spiritual values.” These persons “need 
to be persuaded to try.” 

In their approach to TV “churches dare not strike a 
self-righteous pose,” Mr. Parker writes, but they have 
responsibilities to assume “a large share of the burden” 
of the struggle to employ TV “in the interest of all of the 
people all of the time.” Churches are also called upon to 
assist in evaluating results of the use of TV. 


“Missionary Situation Everywhere” 


“The Church is now, in a sense which has not been 
true for many centuries, in a missionary situation every- 
where,” Leslie Newbigin writes in the Foreword to the 
symposium in the book, The Theology of the Christian 
Mission, edited with an introduction by Gerald H. Ander- 
son (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1961. 
$6.50). Thus, says Dr. Newbigin, “the theology of the 
Christian mission is no longer a subject only for specialists 
or enthusiasts. It has become a subject in which everyone 
who wishes to reflect seriously about the task of the 
Church in our time must concern himself.” 


The editor of the volume, Dr. Gerald H. Anderson, 
professor of Church history and ecumenics at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in the Philippines, writes that the recent 
resurgence of the non-Christian religions, the shifts in 
cultural and political power in the world, and the rise 
of indigenous ecumenical churches have so changed the 
setting for Christian missions as to “cause confusion 
among Christians concerning their proper attitude and 
approach to men of other faith.” “The underlying prin- 
ciples and theological presuppositions for the Christian 
mission have been called into question and Christians 
are challenged to rethink the motives, messages, methods, 
and goals of their mission.” 

He has also approached the task of assembling the 
symposium by stating that “there is surprisingly little 
creative theological endeavor available for guidance.” He 
states that “Christian theological endeavor has been more 
concerned with introspection, with intra-Christian rela- 
tions, than with the interrelation of Christianity and other 
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faiths.” There has also been “diversity of Protestant at- 
titudes toward men of other faiths.” 


The numerous essays in the book present “very varied 
approaches.” Each author is responsible only for the 
point of view expressed in his own contribution. The 25 
chapters are arranged in four groups: “The Biblical 
Basis,” “Historical Studies,” “Christianity and Other 
Faiths,” “Theory of the Mission.” Among the contributors 
are Karl Barth, Oscar Cullman, William Richey Hogg, 
Franklin H. Littell, Frank \W. Price, Hendrik Kraemer, R. 
Pierce Beaver, Paul Tillich. These are contributions from 
Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and Protestant scholars. The 
views of “the younger churches” are also expressed in 
this volume. 


Ten Churches on the Fringe 


Case studies of ten local churches of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church that had “achieved a significant 
degree of success in recognizing the community transition” 
from rural to suburban or to urban and adapting them- 
selves “to meet the new and changing situation,” are pre- 
sented by Shirley E. Greene in the book, Ferment on the 
Fringe (Philadelphia, the Christian Education Press, 1505 
Race St., 1960. $2.00). 

The churches were all in areas regarded as rural in 1940 
but since then experiencing an influx of former urban 
dwellers or other city influences. These areas have been 
called the fringe betwen rural and urban communities. 
In these places relations between the older rural and the 
newer urban people frequently become critical. 

The churches that have made satisfactory adjustments, 
writes Dr. Greene, have manifested “certain basic and 
pervasive attitudes within the church itself.” These are 
frequently influenced by the minister, because he is a link 
between the church and community. These attitudes are 
discussed under the following heads: openness, commu- 
nity-mindedness, internal unity, loyalty to the essential 
church, will to succeed. 


A Rabbi Appraises Judaism in the U.S. 


“Will freedom and prosperity be able to accomplish what 
centuries of persecution could not—namely, the spiritual 
disintegration of the Jew?” This question is discussed by 
Rabbi Herbert Weiner in a series of four articles on 
the general theme of “Judaism in U. S. Life Today,” in 
the New York Herald Tribune, September 5-8, 1961. 

In the atmosphere of our age God would seem to be 
“in eclipse,” says Rabbi Weiner, quoting Martin Buber. 
“For the majority the problem of prayer in our time is— 
that prayer itself is not a problem. They just don’t feel 
a conscious need for it.” This is a situation from which no 
religious group in the U.S. is exempt, says Rabbi Weiner. 

There is everywhere evidence of high interest in re- 
ligious institutions, and many Jews appear to be returning 
to the synagogue. “What is it that they really seek in 
the synagogue and in their ‘return’ ?” “What is happening 
in a Jewish home and family as it struggles to draw mean- 
ing in twentieth century America from an ancient faith? 
And what fundamental changes have occurred to that 
faith in this land?” 

Some give the simple answer that Jews want to iden- 
tify themselves as Jews. Also, “Jewish religious activity 
is heavily child-centered.” Often couples wait until the 
children are old enough to enter religious school before 
joining [the synagogue].” This tendency can be “at the 
same time heartening and pathetic from the rabbi’s point 
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of view.” But there is often awkwardness, embarrassment, 
or unauthenticity, as a Jew resumes attention to the ancient 
ceremonials and other symbolism. “The average Jew is 
not overstocked with Jewish religious information. . . 
It is not his fault. It is nobody’s fault, but a result of 
history.” 

The birth of the state of Israel, however, has some- 
thing to do with revival of interest in Jewish history. 
‘Modern Israeli culture has about it a freshness, vibrancy, 
and Jewish authenticity which is more appealing than the 
ghetto-steeped martyrology of other periods in Jewish 
history.” 

The realization that Judaism “has so long fed the will 
to live of a people” in adverse circumstances may be lead- 
ing persons to “believe that it has something to offer today 
also.” 

“Whether or not the Jewish religious tradition which 
has survived so many different lands and ages can be 
meaningful to the American Jew is the problem to which 
the major Jewish religious movements in America today 
address themselves.” 

Observations of the prospect of Judaism in America 
range widely—from those who say “there is no future 
for a vital religious community in this land, though there 
will always be some pockets of resistance,” to those who 
see visions of “a bond between the Jewish soul and the 
essential spirit” of the \merican people. 

Rabbi Weiner sees current evidence of “intense spiritual 
interchange” between Judaism and Christianity—‘the old 
quarreling lovers.” 


A “’Common Bible” to be Published 


A new translation of the Bible, in which Jewish, Roman 
Catholic, and Protestant scholars are cooperating, is being 
prepared under the leadership of William F. Albright, 
Rev. Walter M. Abbott, S.J., an associate editor of 
America, New York, reports in an article in that journal, 
October 22, 1960. Dr. Albright, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, is an authority on Semitic languages. The members 
of the group are preparing introductions, translations, and 
commentaries for all books of the Bible. The productions 
will be published in 30 paperback titles by Doubleday and 
Company in the Anchor Book series, beginning January, 
1962. It is expected that titles will appear through 1962-66. 

Fr, Abbott comments that this “work of combined 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish scholarship could turn 
out to be the common Bible in need for theological and 
ecumenical discussions.” (Earlier discussions of proposals 
for “one Bible’ for Roman Catholics and Protestants 
were reviewed in this Service, Februray 6, 1960.) 


“Directory of Christian Colleges” 


Information relating “to Protestant or Orthodox col- 
leges in the areas of major mission activity—Asia, Africa, 
the Pacific, the Near and Middle East, Latin America and 
the Caribbean” has been compiled by Clara E. Orr, title 
above, (New York 27, Missionary Research Library, 3041 
Broadway, 1961. $1.50, paper). 

The colleges and schools listed in the directory are 
arranged by regions and countries, and supplementary 
information is given on institutions which were “Christian 
in origin but have become secularized or government 
operated.” 

Under each listing wherever possible the following 
information occurs: Title of the college, location, denomi- 
national affiliation, date of founding, description of cur- 


riculum, degrees granted, enrollment, faculty, name of 
president or chief officer. Other descriptive information 
is also supplied whenever available. 

The directory lists approximately 250 institutions and 
has a table of contents and explanatory notes. 


A Rauschenbusch Reprint 


“T am not a doctrinal theologian either by professional 
training or by personal habits of mind,” wrote Walter 
Rauschenbusch in the Foreword to A Theology of the 
Social Gospel, first published, 1917, now reprinted (New 
York and Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1961. $1.75). “On 
the other hand,” Professor Rauschenbusch went on, “it 
may be that the necessity of approaching systematic 
theology from the outside may be of real advantage. 
Theology has often received its most fruitful impulses” 
from secular life and movements. 

Of the subject that he explored and expounded Profes- 
sor Rauschenbusch said he had “no case to speak modest- 
ly.” “Its consideration is of the highest importance for 
the future of theology and religion. It bristles with in- 
tellectual problems. This book had to be written sometime, 
and so far as I know, nobody has yet written it. I offer my 
attempt until some other man comes along who can plow 
deeper and straighter.” 

The first chapter opens as follows: “We have a social 
gospel. We need a systematic theology large enough to 
match it and vital enough to back it. This is the main 
proposition of this book.” 


“The Death of God” 


In an analysis of the culture of our post-Christian era, 
Gabriel Vahanian, who teaches religion at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, writes that our age is not even sufficiently con- 
cerned to deny God, in the book, title above (New York, 
George Braziller, 1961. $5.00). 

“We live in a post-Christian era,” he argues, “be- 
cause Christianity has sunk into religiosity.” Also, because 
“modern culture is gradually losing the marks of that 
Christianity which brought it into being and shaped it,” 
because “tolerance has become religious syncretism.” 

“Tn its dissolution by diffusion into the prevailing social 
climate, both popular and intellectual, Christianity has to- 
day reached a point of no return.” 

While “our age is post-Christian . . . it is still religious.” 
But “God is dead—for nothing.” 

“This, then, is the irony of the cultural tradition of 
— it has bequeathed us the idea of the death of 
God.” 

In Western culture, according to Professor Vahanian, 
radical monotheism has been replaced by radical immanen- 
tism, which “offers no resolution to man’s predicament be- 
cause... it can only project man as a god or a wolf to his 
fellow man.” 

As a World Council of Churches Scholar, Mr. Vahanian 
studied at Princeton Theological Seminary. At Syracuse 
he teaches courses in religion and culture and in modern 
religious thought. 


Three Christian Positions on War and Peace 


Three Christian attitudes which had “already taken 
shape before the close of the Middle Ages”—pacifism, 
the just war, the crusade—are examined by Roland H. 
Bainton in the book, Christian Attitudes Toward War and 
Peace (New York and Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1960. 
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$4.75). The sub-title reads: “A Historical Survey and 
Critical Re-evaluation.” 

Professor Bainton of the Yale Divinity School com- 
mences his discussion with a review of the ideals of peace 
and war in classical antiquity and in the Old Testament. 
He writes that “the early church was pacifist to the time 
of Constantine.” In the 4th and 5th centuries, he states, 
Christians “took over from the classical world the doc- 
trine of the just war, whose object should be to vindicate 
justice and restore peace.” The Crusade in the “high Mid- 
dle Ages” became “a holy war fought under the auspices 
of the Church or of some inspired Christian leader, not 
on behalf of justice conceived in terms of life and prop- 
erty, but on behalf of an ideal, the Christian faith. Since 
the enemy was without the pale, the code tended to break 
down.” 

In his concluding three chapters Professor Bainton 
makes clear that he moves from the objective to the subjec- 
tive and comes to the “defense of a personal position.” This 
is favorable to pacifism. However, he says that “at the 
present juncture there is more need for peace than there is 
for pacifism.” Also: “If peace is preserved it will be 
through the efforts not of pacifists, but of peace-minded 
nonpacifists, who do not renounce war absolutely, but who 
oppose war in our time on grounds of the humanitarian 
and the pragmatic.” 

Also, technology has “narrowed the range of choice.” 
The Christian is called upon to be active in politics and to 
do “more than say ‘no’ to war.” 


White Student’s Impressions of Integration 


Judy Wood has lived in Tennessee and New York. 
When a sophomore at college she wrote a series of fan- 
tasies portraying impressions of the struggle toward in- 
tegration in the South. (Golden Rod and Other Stories. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., P. O. Box 83, Talebearer Books, 1961. 
50 cents, paper.) She writes with perspective and per- 
ception, dealing with adolescent passion with great frank- 
ness, but also noting the milk of human kindness and the 
changes that, somehow or another, come about within 
human beings. 

In one school, according to one story, the white adoles- 
cent leaders were all furious when two Negroes were 
admitted to the previously white high school. “But, inch 
by inch, the anger-level dropped. . . . All too plainly he 
[the natural leader of the white group] saw himself 
change. .. . By Christmas the change was pronounced. No 
one ever mentioned it. No one understood, yet no one 
questioned it.” Soon there were three Negroes in the 
school. 

In another story a rider on a bus in the South is dis- 
covered to have come to earth for a visit from one of 
the largest satellites of the planet “Antares.” He is a 
colored man and is surprised to find segregated seating. 
He remarks, before going back to the Antares satellite: 
“My instructors told what to expect on Earth, but they 
didn’t quite tell me all.” 


“Divine Song” 


“With Moravians divine song has been and still is 
of the essence of their worship and fellowship, and of 
the expression of their spirit and calling,’ Wilfred Smith 
of the British Province of the Moravian Church writes 
in an article, “The Moravian Church is a_ Sing- 
ing Church,” in The Moravian, Bethlehem, Pa., January, 
1961. 
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After noting the publication in 1501 in Bohemia of 
the first Protestant hymnal, with 89 hymns in the Bo- 
hemian language, and many other Moravian influences on 
hymnody from that time on, Mr. Smith writes further: 

It is in “the ordinary and regular services that the Mo- 
ravian spirit is most truly to be felt. The liturgies for wor- 
ship not only contain sung responses to prayers and peti- 
tions but are interspersed with occasional hymn verses, 
sung unannounced by the whole congregation as if no 
prayer or praise could be uttered without some spon- 
taneous outburst in song. 

“This tendency or desire reaches its climax in the most 
solemn, most sacred worship of the communion service 
and in the observance of Passion Week and Easter. In 
these heights of spiritual devotion, the services are so 
ordered that the aspirations of the human soul and of 
the congregation in fellowship are expressed in hymn 
verses and sequences which are not just incidental but 
the joyous and triumphant affirmation of the most solemn 
convictions of Christian faith and experience.” 

(The editor of The Moravian writes a note stating 
that “the practices of the British Province . . . are quite 
naturally reflected“ in Mr. Smith’s article, adding that the 
American provinces of the Moravian Church “are now 
completing work on a revision” of the hymnal in use.) 


Have the Suburbs Captured the Churches? 


“The churches have had notable successes in the 
growing suburbs; they have suffered dismal failures in 
the central areas of the metropolis,” writes Gibson Winter 
in the book, The Suburban Captivity of the Churches 
(Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday and Company, 1961. 
$3.50). The author, a clergyman of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, teaches in the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and studied social relations at Harvard. 

“The metropolis now dominates the life and culture 
of the United States,” he writes. “Agricultural life is 
still, of course, an important aspect of America, but rural 
patterns of thought are increasingly shaped by an urban 
climate. . . . In brief, the United States is now a metro- 
politan society.” 

“The metropolis will be the principal field of Christian 
mission in the immediate future. This fact is generally 
acknowledged ; however, the adequacy of the churches to 
this task is seldom discussed. . . . The mission to the 
metropolis depends upon a ministry to the central city as 
well as the suburbs.” 


When they will begin to look at human needs, the re- 
ligious faiths in America “are powerful forces for commu- 
nication and renewal.” The presently organized churches, 
he believes, “can provide the base for a totally new form 
of ministry to the metropolitan area.” Also, “they can be 
vehicles of reconciliation. ... ” 


At present there is only “promise,” because the churches 
“are largely preoccupied with organizational interests.” 

“The re-emergence of lay responsiblity” is regarded as 
“the most striking fact about contemporary Protestantism.” 

The Protestant exodus from the city was much in- 
fluenced by large Catholic immigration, and also in certain 
centers by Jewish immigration. Unlike the primitive 
church, which was inclusive of rich and poor, Jew and 
Gentile, the congregations of the major denominations in 
the cities are largely distinguished for “exclusiveness.” 

One of the conclusions is “an old and familiar notion,” 
that “the Church is deformed by the struggle to survive 
and reformed only as ministry and mission.” 
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(In this Service, February 18, 1961, G. Paul Mussel- 
man’s book, The Church on the Urban Frontier [Green- 
wich, Conn., The Seabury Press] was reviewed. Mr. Mus- 
selman, an Episcopal clergyman, is executive director of 
the Department of Evangelism of the National Council of 
Churches. ) 


On the State of Religious Literature 


“If we are to judge by the number of books on religion 
which are published each year then ours is one of the great 
ages of religious literature. Yet, obviously, this is not true. 
it is not, primarily, a matter of theology since the Queen 
of the Sciences has gone the way of the commoners in this 
age of specialization. Theology, now, belongs wth the 
text-books and we must look elsewhere for religion’s 
contribution to literature.” 


This generalization is found in an article, “Style in Re- 
ligious Writing,’ unsigned, in the Religious Books Section 
of The Times Literary Supplement, London, February 17, 
1961. It is also stated that “the decline of religious litera- 
ture coincides with the decline of the sermon.” (The 
references appear to be to the situation in Britain.) 
Clergymen of today are not equipped to reach those who 
do not sit in the pew. “The task of telling it out among 
the heathen has passed, therefore, to the laymen: G. K. 
Chesterton, Professor C. S. Lewis, Dorothy Sayers, 
Charles Williams and others.” 

There is also “literature which is neither theological nor 
didactic nor perhaps consciously religious at all, but which 
yet springs from a truly religious view of life and so- 
ciety,” for example the work of certain novelists. 

Finally, there is “lyric or meditative poetry.” “The 
poet is concerned not with doctrine or morality but with 
an experience, and the experience may seem valid even 
to those who do not share his beliefs. Thus, Christians 
acknowledge the vision of Blake, while convinced atheists 
recognize their second selves in Donne. Ours is cer- 
tainly no great age of religious prose, but when we think 
of the work of such Christians as Hopkins Péguy, Edwin 
Muir, Mr. [T. S.] Eliot, Mr. [W. H.] Auden, and Mr. 
Robert Lowell, or of such heretics, semi-heretics and 
pagans as Lawrence, Yeats, Dylan Thomas and Mr. David 
Gascayne, it begins to seem, after all, next-door-to-great 
in religious poetry.” 

Another comment : “Dante proves that life-giving insight, 
the creative freedom, need not be frustrated by a didactic 
purpose. But Dante’s purpose was not opposed to the 
beliefs of his time. He did not have to preach against the 
tide. The modern religious writer has to do so, and the 
suspicion which he feels all around him may well make 
him self-conscious or pugnacious or unduly tactful. 
Doubt, in fact, may now be a source of greater creative 
confidence than faith, as can be seen from the work of 
Franz Kafka.’ 


The Hymn as Art 


“Hymns represent an art, a literary and spiritual art, 
as real as music, painting, or poesy. It is a rare art, as 
delicate as the carving of ivory or the molding of chased 
gold. It is a difficult art, mastered by only a few through 
many ages, but infinitely rewarding.” This is the idea that 
John Haynes Holmes would convey in a comprehensive 
essay, “Hymns and Hymnists,” which precedes the texts 
of his 40 hymns appearing in the book, The Collected 
Hymns of John Haynes Holmes (Boston, Beacon Press, 
1960. $3.95). 


Dr. Holmes, an ardent defender of the sermon as an 
art form (see the review of his Autobiography in this 
SERVICE, June 25, 1960), writes: “It is time, high time, 
that hymnology be recognized and reverenced for itself 
alone, and thus rescued at last from its lowly station as 
a kind of poor relation of poetry, and lifted to its proper 
place as the soul in tune with God.” 

Dr. Holmes, a Unitarian now retired from the minist 
of the Community Church in New York, thus finds “per- 
haps some truth in the unkind suggestion that only poor 
poets make good hymn-writers.” The dichotomy between 
poets and hymnists he explains by saying that hymnology 
has “about the same relation to poetry that prayer has 
to prose.’ 


“The greatest lines ever written in any hymn,” accord- 
ing to Dr. Holmes, are Frederick W. Faber’s: 


There’s a wideness in God's mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea... . 


First lines and concluding lines are most important, 
Dr. Holmes writes. He gives as illustrations of first lines 
such as: “Rise up, O men of God!” “A mighty fortress 
is our God.” “Faith of our fathers, living still.” “O Mas- 
ter, let me walk with thee.” Among famous last lines 
noted are Kipling’s, 


Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


Nothing that he has done, Dr. Holmes records, has 
given him such satisfaction as the writing of hymns. He 
believes that the two most widely and steadily used of 
his own hymns are: “The Voice of God Is Calling,” and 
“OQ Father, Thou Who Givest All.” 


“Who Can Claim to Know the Right Way?” 


The above question is raised by William Hamilton, of 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, in the book, The New 
Essence of Christianity (New York, Association Press, 
1961. $3.00). He answers thus, in part: 


“Perhaps it is this: being willing to admit that our 
knowledge and our faith are in bits and pieces; being 
content with this weakness; clarifying the little we can 
know; speaking about it as openly as we can; listening 
to the other as often as we speak. In this way we may 
come to a tolerable essence of Christianity for our day.” 

He turns to the fragments themselves, for “even a 
modest essence of Christianity has more than a certain 
structure and tone; it must have content.” 

Discussing “belief in a time of the death of God,” 
the author states that “if there are men today who can 
do without God, it still seems to be true that we cannot 
do so.” 

“To say that Jesus is Lord,” he writes, is to say “that 
humiliation, patience, and suffering are the ways God has 
dealt with man in the world, and thus are also the ways 
the Christian man is to deal with the world.” 

Concluding a consideration of “The Style of the Chris- 
tian Life,” Professor Hamilton says: “I am convinced 
that one of the most inexhaustible, significant, and hopeful 
sentences written in our time is that of [Dietrich] Bonhof- 
fer: ‘Man is challenged to participate in the sufferings of 
God at the hands of a godless world.’ ” 

Professor Hamilton calls his book an “unsystematic 
essay in systematic theology.” 
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